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Thanksgiving, 1955 


T IS NOT EASY to thank God on a full stomach 

unless we have had a long fast. Normally we are 
genuinely thankful after deliverance from privation 
or from peril. The Book of Common Prayer of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church thoughtfully provides 
numerous prayers for special occasions, but of the 
ten special thanksgivings, eight of them are for deliver- 
ance from trouble or danger: war, drought, childbirth, 
perils of a journey, etc. This is only natural and right. 
Without cynicism or sacrilege I can say that one of 
the most devout thanksgivings I ever heard was from 
an old man in a country church many years ago. Brow- 
beaten by his wife, unsuccessful in business, suffering 
from ill health, he gave his testimony in a communal 
meeting of thanksgiving where individuals explained, 
frequently at length, their reasons for thankfulness. 
The old man finally arose and stated his case in one 
sentence: “I am thankful,” he said, “that I am alive.” 

Thoughtful men everywhere are wondering what will 
happen if this country does have many years of abund- 
ance. To have them will affect us almost as much 
as changes in the seasons would affect an agricultural 
community. Throughout our history there have been 
droughts and rains, periods of financial depression 
and periods of prosperity, times of employment and 
long dreary years of unemployment. If we should no 
longer have these alternations we should have to ad- 
just ourselves religiously to this change. 

This is not simply because we might become like 
the man in the book of Proverbs who was full and 
said, “Who is the Lord?” It is rather because of the 
popular philosophy reflected in the cliche: “The 
trouble with us is that the social sciences have not 
kept pace with the natural sciences.” The inference 
is that there could come a time when we could predict 
and control man’s activities as natural scientists can, 
under certain conditions, predict and control natural 
phenomena. If we come to such a time we can do 
away with war, with poverty, with disease up to a 
point. 

If indeed we should be able to do away with the 
ancient evils in this fashion, we might praise famous 
men but we probably would not praise God. For our 
hope is in man. Actually, of course, our hope is not 
too well placed. Natural scientists do not speak so 
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adoringly of the “scientific method” as do laymen. 
They know too much about the element of chance, 
about the casual way in which so many great scientific 
discoveries have wandered into the purview of men. 
And, too, there are a great many men who think that 
the word sciences in the term social sciences should 
be written in quotes. The most that can be said about 
the Utopia which people talk about so glibly is that, 
as a scholar wrote a quarter-of-a-century ago, we can 
hope for that good land which none of us will live 
to see. 

Whether our hopes are well founded or not, there 
is no doubt that for many good people today the 
Kingdom of God is peace and prosperity on earth. 
In a time when the blood of our brethren crieth from 
the ground and when man’s misery is to be seen in 
so many places, this is doubtless one of the less 
heinous heresies. But heresy it is. “For the Kingdom 
of God does not mean food and drink but righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit . . .” Per- 
haps no man ought to quote even Saint Paul without 
protecting himself. Obviously there can be no right- 
eousness without constant effort to do away with evil 
and there can be no peace and joy for those who are 
unmoved in the face of the world’s sorrows. But it 
remains that there are aspirations for the Christian 
other than those which may be achieved by some 
idealized social science. 

We do walk in the midst of dangers, wars and the 
plagues of so-called civilization. But there are others 
which we take mainly to the psychiatrist’s couch. We 
do not need to thank God simply that we hope for 
a time when there will be no more rivers to cross. 
We walk a narrow road, and oftentimes our labor 
does not avail — so far as we can see. Literally in the 
midst of life we are also in death. Such statements 
are not merely the results of disillusionment, fit only 
for him who has come to the time when 

The harm of years is on him 
The infamy of time. 
They are the simple facts of life which a religion as 
realistic as Christianity has never ignored. 

To the man to whom Christianity is a philosophy — 
social or other — the idea of walking always in thank- 
fulness may seem at best anachronistic. But to the 








Christian to whom this world is always a spiritual 
as well as a physical crisis, there is good reason that 
in everything we should give thanks. 

The psychologists have been trying to teach us the 
old Christian lesson, that our time must be taken in 
smaller units. John Wesley perhaps exaggerated when 
he bade his followers live moment by moment. Alco- 
holics Anonymous are being more practical when they 
teach their people to live a few hours at a time. But 
we cannot live by years or by centuries. We can live 
day by day. It is in Lamentations (of all places) that 
we are told that the mercies of the Lord are new every 
morning. And we can be thankful for many things 
that affect our fellows; but in our inmost soul we can 
also be thankful, in Keble’s words, that these new 
mercies mean 

New perils past, New sins forgiven. 


Umphrey Lee 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
The Bishops of the Episcopal Church wisely de- 


cided at the recent convention in Hawaii to give new 
form and content to their Pastoral Letter, which has 
usually been a summary of good advice which the 
various members of the episcopate wanted to convey 
to the churches. Instead, the Pastoral Letter used 
the occasion of the convention in the Pacific to speak 
in eloquent and moving terms about the relation of 
the European to the Asian world and of the relation 
of Christian missions to these problems of cultural 
and political tensions, occasioned by the impact of a 
technical civilisation upon a non-technical one, and 
by the still potent resentments against the exploitative 
features of that impact, particularly in its early phase. 

The Pastoral Letter was a wholesome reminder to 
the West that the simple “communism and demo- 
cracy” statement of the issue between “East” and 
“West” obscures the most important fact, that the 
conflict between our democracy and the Russian ty- 
ranny is being waged on the broad expanses of Asia 
and Africa, where our cause does not appeal because 
our “democracy” seems largely irrelevant, as it rests 
upon delicate balances of power which are possible 
only in a technical civilisation. What the colored 
peoples see, or think they see, in our cause is color 
prejudice and “exploitation.” The charge of exploita- 
tion rests chiefly upon past rather than present facts, 
but it is no less plausible because of that, for the 
memories of nations are disconcertingly hardy. There 
is an ironic aspect to our disadvantage in Asia and 
Africa vis-a-vis the Russians, for they represent a 
more grievous form of exploitation than any of 
which we were ever guilty. But it is difficult to prove 
this to the Asian peoples, who are always in danger 
of slipping from traditional forms of collectivism 
into this more demonic collectivism in the hope that 
it promises “liberation.” Our relations with Asia 


must therefore be governed by both a proper modesty 
which recognises the force of our past sins, and 
present color prejudices in corrupting our relations 
to the peoples, who are colored and, who were once 
colonial, but also by a rigorous honesty helping them 
escape the tentacles of a new tyranny, presenting it- 
self in the guise of a liberating force. (See below) 


It might be worth observing that all does not go 
well in this battle between Western democracy and 
communism in Africa and Asia. The elections in 
Indonesia have given the Communists a foothold in 
the government because they have infiltrated into the 
nationalist parties. The French situation in Africa 
becomes steadily more precarious as no French gov- 
ernment since that of Mendes France has been able 
to deal with the issues rigorously enough to satisfy 
the rising tide of nationalist sentiment in the African 
“empire” of France. The French tardiness in yielding 
to the rightful desire of independence among the sub- 
ject peoples is, in fact, developing into a major hazard 
of the democratic cause. The Egyptian government 
is now flirting with Russia because it is willing to 
supply the military dictatorship with more arms than 
we were ready to supply for good reasons. So the 
story goes. The foreign offices of the Western world 
place as optimistic interpretations upon these develop- 
ments as their imagination is able to invent. But there 
can be no doubt that, after our great triumphs in the 
past decade, we are losing some important battles in 
the present encounters of the “cold war,” and we 
are losing them in the precise moment when the 
“Geneva spirit” seemed to promise so many good 
things. The “big thaw” has worked to the advantage 
of the Russians. At least it has not brought us any 
new victories. 


Dean Liston Pope’s address last March to the Broad- 
casting and Film Commission of the National Council 
of Churches was an important event in initiating a 
more realistic discussion of the use of the mass media. 
Most of our readers have seen summaries of that 
address or excerpts from it. We are glad to publish 
an article by Dean Pope based upon it. 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 
The Pastoral Letter 


Dearly Beloved Brethren: 

For the first time in our history we, your Bishops, 
are meeting outside the continental United States... . 
Here our faces are inevitably turned towards the far- 
ther islands of the Pacific and towards Asia. 


As we face westward to the islands of the Pacific and 
to Asia, seeking to look upon them in the light of our 
faith, we see much that to our human gaze is disturb- 
ing, even frightening, yet under God full of promise. 

Half of the population of God’s world is crowded into 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Religion On the Air 


LISTON POPE 


HEN I TOLD A FRIEND who is deeply versed 
in religion that I was going to make a speech 
about religious broadcasts, he asked: “Are there any?” 
Whether asked cynically or innocently, the question 
deserves attention. An impressive number of pro- 
grams under religious auspices appear on radio and 
television listings. Are there any religious programs? 
There are sermons, broadcasts of church services, 
and recordings of sacred music. In these and other 
ways the customary rites and methods of the church 
are put “on the air,” audibly and visually. And while 
programs of this kind are probably the least effective 
artistically, I am inclined to think that they are often 
the most religious. They represent an attempt to 
transfer to new media certain devices for communica- 
tion forged out in the long history of the Church. 
These conventional approaches do not transfer well, 
but they have been able to retain sincerity and, what 
is more important, a great deal of content recognizable 
as Christian. They have maintained the equivalent 
in a theological and religious sense of artistic integrity. 
The sermons may be dull, but they sometimes convey 
genuine Christian insights. Let it be added immediately 
that many of them are dreadful, and would be as 
illegitimate in a church as they are on the air. 

Church services and religious music run the range 
from the worst to the best, and their transfer to radio 
or television does not change their quality. Religious 
pageantry has sometimes been depicted very effectively 
on television, and perhaps never more so than in the 
coronation of the Queen of England. But the Indiana 
Gothic of most church interiors and the funereal 
drapery of most officiating clergymen do not offer 
comparable possibilities frequently. Music presented 
as religious ranges from the syncopated nonsense of 
Jane Russell and her confederates to the noblest arias 
of the human spirit. I suppose you pay your money 
and take your choice, but let us not designate it all as 
religious, or even as music. 

On the one hand, then, there are certain traditional 
methods of communicating the Christian Gospel— 
methods that can remain comparatively true to the 
Gospel but find it difficult to communicate effectively 
to the audiences of the new mass media. 

On the other hand there are numerous efforts that 
probably reach sizable audiences but falsify or ignore 
the Gospel in one way or another. There are the 
popular skits about wholesome families, presumably 
model Christian families; some of them are the best 
argument for celibacy advanced since the Middle 
Ages. I would not have believed that anything could 
be stickier than some of the soap operas, but certain 
religious broadcasts have proved it possible. The 
difficult art of Christian family life is reduced to little 
moralisms and pleasantries, and to the cheerful con- 
clusion that it pays in the end. Virtue may require 
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heroic defense but it always triumphs, generally with 
depressing inevitability. Religion is introduced as a 
fragment of ritual or a moralistic cliche or an off- 
stage voice quoting scripture in a mellifluous voice. 

In short, a great many of the little family dramas 
depict no family discoverable, or desirable, on land 
or sea. Drama is not required to mirror life exactly, 
but the image must be recognizable unless one is de- 
liberately writing fantasy. Perhaps the most charitable 
thing to say about some of the religious skits is that 
they are unintentionally fantastic. 

By way of contrast, a very effective treatment of 
religion in a family setting was presented recently in 
the weekly version of “Father Knows Best,” starring 
Robert Young. Here a family problem of real dimen- 
sions, involving real people, was resolved when a 
quarreling prospective bride and groom were coerced 
into going through their wedding rehearsal, if nothing 
more, in order to save face before the officiating 
minister who had cancelled engagements in order to 
preside at the rehearsal. Under the impact of his 
presence and the stately ritual of the marriage cere- 
mony, a genuine reconciliation took place without 
histrionics or piety. Virtue did not triumph; the church 
and its wedding ceremony triumphed. The skit was 
a comedy and pointed no moral. Many allegedly re- 
ligious skits are simple tragedies, not only with regard 
to quality but also in that the end is inevitable from 
the beginning. 

Then there are the programs that offer solutions to 
personal or social problems under the guise of religion. 
The wide popularity of these programs attests to the 
anxiety of countless contemporaries, but the programs 
do not necessarily attest to the Christian faith. Fre- 
quently they present some particle of Christian truth 
as the Christian truth, leaving the hearer or viewer in 
the position of Lazarus receiving crumbs from the 
rich man’s table. For example, “brotherhood” is 
lifted out of relation to God’s Fatherhood, is isolated 
from the sin by which all human relationships are 
infected and from the doctrines of forgiveness and 
love, and is offered as a nostrum to keep America 
strong, in the name of religion. This kind of thing 
represents a prostitution of the Christian faith, and 
a crucifixion anew of the Christ who put human 
brotherhood in the most terrible and demanding of 
all relationships, that of common sonship under God. 
Let us have brotherhood, but not by all means. 

Again, the Christian doctrines of forgiveness and 
trust are lifted out of their total context and _ pre- 
scribed for a wide range of personal and psychological 
problems. The “peace of mind” cult has received 
such exhaustive and devastating analysis recently from 
several sources as to invoke Christian solicitude for 
its adherents. This approach to personal problems is 
very dubious on psychological grounds: it has been 





pointed out that the desire for peace of mind may be 
interpreted as a manifestation of the death wish. Nor 
is it likely that a few psychological gimmicks or changes 
of attitude will resolve tensions that are really signi- 
ficant. In any event, the identification of the Christian 
religion with such programs is of questionable validity, 
however popular they may be and however many 
people may testify that they have been helped by 
them. The mambo is popular, and innumerable people 
have been helped by patent medicines, hospitals, and 
social work programs, but not every popular or help- 
ful thing is to be described as Christian or presented 
under Christian auspices. 


A comparable truncation and misrepresentation of 
the Christian Gospel sometimes is couched in theo- 
logical rather than psychological terms. Thus the 
doctrines of repentance and conversion are lifted out 
of their total context and turned into a sure-fire 
formula for personal salvation. Or the admonition to 
“believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and be saved” is 
repeated again and again, like some religious hocus- 
pocus with a magical saving power of its own. The 
fundamentalists who object to the so-called “higher 
criticism” of the Bible because it seeks to dissect the 
scriptures are often guilty in cruder fashion of the 
distortion they deplore: for real understanding and 
full-orbed presentation of the Biblical message they 
substitute an evangelistic jargon surviving from the 
mass revivals of the last century. They tend too easily 
to confuse convulsions and conversions. 


In short, many allegedly religious productions are 
either sentimental or emaciated, or both. In the effort 
to be appealing they become appalling from the stand- 
point of sincere and well-founded and full-ranging 
Christian faith. The very titles of some of them reflect 
partiality and sentimentality: So Will We Sing, Song 
of the Shining Mountains, This Is the Life, Bless This 
House, For Every Child, Look Up and Live, the Art 
of Living, What’s Your Trouble? By these standards 
Shakespeare’s prosaic titles could hardly attract at- 
tention; he might better have named his offerings: 
The Dream of a Midsummer Night, This Is the 
Tempest, So Died Julius Caesar, The Shrew Who 
Could Not Be Tamed, Do You Like It? The religious 
program with the most sincere title of all is called 
only, “National Radio Pulpit.” That title conveys a 
true impression of what is offered, and does not 
promise you a song in your heart or a shot in the 
arm if you will listen to it. 


When will there be programs that will take the 
focus off man and his petty neuroses and tell again the 
message that once had power to remake the whole 
world? When shall we hear again the awful thunder- 
ing from Sinai, bidding us to obey God rather than 
please man, to repent of our sins personal and cor- 
porate in genuine agony rather than revivalistic ritual, 
to hope for the forgiveness of God and to trust in 
his mercy, to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with our God? When shall we be led again 


by the Christian religion to Gethsemane rather than 
to the psychiatrist’s couch, to the heights and depths 
of life as viewed in Christian perspective rather than 
to the misty plains where the mass audience is said to 
live? When will religious broadcasts learn to inspire 
reverence rather than mere receptivity? 


Perhaps the principal fault of religious broadcast- 
ing has been a tendency to focus on the audience 
rather than on the Gospel. Ironically, it is now be- 
coming apparent that there is not a mass audience 
for religious broadcasts. No matter what is done, 
religious broadcasts cannot compete successfully with 
Jackie Gleason for the audience, not even if they give 
away free trips to the Holy Land or old church pews 
for use as lawn benches. Even Bishop Sheen does not 
speak to a mass audience; he has a very large but 
specialized audience of the people who like to listen 
to Bishop Sheen for one or many reasons. There are 
specialized audiences for other types of religious 
programs, too, and the problem is that of locating 
them. 


The radio and television networks have a responsi- 
bility for religious broadcasting. They must have 
known when religious programs have been weak, but 
been too reticent or uncaring to say so. At the same 
time, their own programs of other types have had 
tremendous inplications for religion, whatever the in- 
tentions have been. They have changed the faiths, 
values, and aspirations of millions of people, for better 
or worse, and they cannot escape responsibility for 
the implications thereof. If religious programs are 
often maudlin, a high percentage of the other pro- 
grams is morbid. The vapidity of religious broad- 
casts is far outweighed by the violence of commercial 
thrillers. If the stations give nearly eighty per cent of 
their time to entertainment and two per cent to religion, 
the implications of that fact are not lost on the public. 
If they put religious programs at the least desirable 
hours, a point has been made. 


The churches and the broadcasting industry might 
cooperate toward the ennoblement of both. The in- 
dustry has the facilities and the skills but is incredibly 
weak as to values other than commercial and artistic 
ones. The moral responsibility to mankind has not been 
discharged when the stereotypes of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission have been obeyed, no matter 
how scrupulously. The churches have a message, if 
they will take it out of the dim vaults of the church 
and let the heavens themselves proclaim God’s handi- 
work. It has been said that the newer media of com- 
munication were invented just at a time when nobody 
had anything to say. The churches have something 
to say, and it is their responsibility to learn how to 
say it. A warfare is waging for the minds and souls 
of men around the earth, and there are no bystanders, 
in the cloisters of the Church or in the soundproofed 
studios or in the offices where executive decisions are 
made with regard to the use of the new marvels for 
girdling the world with sound. 
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“The Grandeur and Misery of Man”* 


PAUL TILLICH 


HE SERMONS published in this volume express 

in a unique way the human problems with which 
the author wrestled during his life time. In spite of 
his early death, at the age of 44, he achieved a rare 
insight into the depths of the human soul. This was 
partly the result of his attempts to relate Christianity, 
practically and theoretically, to the ideas of modern 
therapeutic psychology, and partly the result of his 
extensive counseling of students, especially during the 
years in which he was dean of students at Union 
Theological Seminary. During these years he ac- 
quired the practical wisdom which is manifest in each 
of his sermons. But this would not have been possible 
had he himself not experienced the problems which 
those whom he counseled also experienced. Through 
these sermons he will become the counselor of many 
whom he never saw and who hardly knew him by 
name. Those who are publishing these sermons hope 
that through them his work, which was cut short by 
premature death, will be extended into the practical 
realm, just as surely as his theological writings will 
extend his work into the theoretical realm. 

In the sermon on “Christian Certainty,” he says: 
“Let us start, then, with man, no matter how much 
such a proposal may horrify some theologians.” David 
Roberts knew that the traditional symbols of religion 
and concepts of theology are empty for those who do 
not experience them as answers to their questions. 
Therefore, he began each sermon with a description 
of man’s predicament in general, or of some special 
expression of it. He starts with the uncertainty about 
God in order to lead to a certainty in which the basic 
uncertainty is both preserved and overcome. The way 
to such certainty is not through argument but through 
the courage to look at ourselves and to see ourselves 
as we really are, or in other words, as we are in the 
eyes of the eternal which cannot be deceived by us. 
This is an example of the way in which these sermons 
lead from the insight into man’s predicament to the 
question of God, and from the question of God to the 
divine answer which can be accepted as well as re- 
jected by man. 

The divine answer to the question of human existence 
is not given in traditional terminology. Actually it 
is indicated more than given. The Christian message 
appears on the horizon of the human question, but it 


is not handled as though it were something at the 
disposal of the minister and given to his listeners. 
In all his sermons, David Roberts is always the one 
who asks a question and points to a possible answer. 
But he never becomes one of those who cease to ask 
because they have the answer. Against them he says 
in the same sermon: “Some people reject Christianity 
because they think it requires pretending to be sure 
where one is not sure ... All I can say is that we 
as ministers and laymen have done a rotten job.” 
He believes that “a large dose of skepticism,” is a 
prerequisite of faith. In this spirit, which is genuinely 
Protestant, these sermons are conceived and formu- 
lated. 

David Roberts’ knowledge of what is in man made 
it impossible for him to follow the line of thought 
which was still powerful when he started studying: 
he calls it “the confidence in human possibilities.” 
(“The Grandeur and Misery of Man.”) Among the 
last words I heard him speak a few days before his 
death were: “If I ever should become healthy again 
I will be able to say what the demonic is.” He was 
not allowed to, but those who read his sermons (as 
well as his theological works) cannot fail to recognize 
that he knew what the demonic is, namely powers in 
soul and society against which the good will even of 
the very best of us is without power. He knew the 
nature of these powers in many individuals, includ- 
ing himself. He experienced them in history and he 
realized that only the power of grace can overcome 
them. He knew that this power is not at anyone’s 
disposal, but that one can keep oneself open to it. 
And it is for such an openness that all of his sermons 
call. 

David Roberts’ early death has deprived many peo- 
ple of the help which a personal encounter with him 
could have given them. For such encounters the written 
word is no substitute. But the written word reaches 
more people than the spoken word. And those who 
read these sermons will find a truly human and 
Christian personality with his struggles, his defeats 
and his victories. 





*This is the Introduction to the recently published book, 
The Grandeur and Misery of Man, by David E. Roberts. Copy- 
right 1955 by Oxford University Press, Inc. Used by permission. 





“Yes. Christianity is strange. For its refusal to give up the word ‘sin’ is a blessing in disguise. 
Its real motive in bidding man to recognize that he is vile is a humane motive. Only by recognizing 
the evil in ourselves, can we learn compassion for others. Only by joining with others in a confession 
of need can we find forgiveness and strength. It is as thought we must first be made brothers in 
mutual contrition, before we can become brothers in mutual trust.” The Grandeur and Misery of Man, 


p. 148. 








(Continued from page 146) 


the lands towards which we look. In all these lands, 
save those populated by white men migrated from the 
West, there is a tidal upheaval of deprived, hungry 
peoples struggling for food and nationhood and full 
human status and acceptance, and resentful towards the 
West and towards the white man in his pride and 
power. Humanly speaking, there are good grounds for 
saying that the fate of the world will be in large 
measure the fate of Asia. There are the greatest 
masses of uncommitted peoples in the basic conflict be- 
tween the total views of life and ways of life which 
struggle for the allegiance of men. 

These people are in full revolt against foreign polit- 
ical and economic control, against colonialism and im- 
perialism. They are in revolt against age-old poverty 
and misery, no longer willing to accept passively gross 
inequalities of fortune. The earthly fate of hundreds 
of millions is at stake in their desperate efforts to 
conquer intolerable physical poverty. Their humanity 
is asserting itself against all that destroys humanity. 
They are in revolt against the western white man’s 
assumption of his permanent superiority. All these 
peoples have experienced in some form the sting of 
contempt. Along with their divisions among them- 
selves and their fears of one another, these peoples 
are drawn together by a pervasive anti-western bias 
and a suspicion of the motives of the peoples and 
nations on the side of the world which most of us 
inhabit and represent. Ancient religions which we 
were inclined to write off as decadent are showing 
many signs of vigorous revival in association with the 
nationalism of Asia: Islam, Buddhism, Hinduism. 


Since our particular branch of the Anglican Commu- 
nion is centered in North America and most of us are 
citizens of the United States, we are called to look with 
open eyes at what this means for our nation. We in 
the United States, whatever our protestations of super- 
ior virtue, just because we are the most powerful and 
prosperous nation in the western world, have inherited 
in great measure the fears and resentments of Asia 
towards the West. 


In all this we are summoned as Christians to recog- 
nize the judgments of God, which are the disclosures 
of the contradictions between our human ways and His 
design for His people. We can make a case for the very 
mixed benefits of empire and of economic penetration 
motivated by the desire for gain. Before God and men 
we can make no case for contempt and assumptions of 
racial superiority. These are the deepest roots of our 
alienation from Asia. For these there is no answer 
but repentance. 


Those of us who are American are tempted to look 
upon the revolutionary upheavals of Asia with fear, 
wondering what all this means for our security, and 
whether or not these peoples will align themselves 
on our side. As Christians we need to remember that 
God is the God of Asia, the Lord of Asia’s history 
today. The awakening of whole peoples from listless 
fatalism to self-awareness and self-determination, and 
even to self-assertion, should be for us a ground of 
hope. For the Christ whom we confess seeks the alleg- 
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iance of free men and would lead them into the service 
in which alone they can find their perfect freedom. 


Plainly a deep-going reorientation in the method and 
spirit of our mission is called for. Only Asians can 
carry the main weight in witnessing for Christ to 
Asians. We cannot plant our Church and our institutions 
in Asia and then take pride because they are ours. We 
can only hope to plant Christ’s Church in Asia with the 
full understanding that it will be theirs under Him. 


We are moving into the era of inter-Church aid, the 
sharing of resources and special skills by a stronger 
Church with a younger Church, in order that the native, 
indigenous Church may become not an outpost of our 
Church, but a dynamic, self-governing, witnessing 
organ of the one body of Christ. Only in some such 
way can we undercut radically the Asian charge that 
Christian missions are a part of the imperialist aggres- 
sion of the West. The motive of our missions must be 
cleansed of all prudential desire to make Asia safe for 
America, and be rooted in our concern under God for 
the hungers and needs of the peoples of Asia. 





The Northern Ecumenical Institute of Sigtuna, Sweden has 
recently begun the publication of a monthly news sheet entitled, 
Church News from the Northern Countries. The following items 
are taken from Church News. 


DENMARK 
The Church’s Commitment in the East-West Conflict 


The Secretary General for the YMCA and YWCA in 
Denmark, Rev. Orla Moller, who caused a good deal of 
discussion by publicly recommending that Danish young 
people take part in the festival held by the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth in Warsaw 
has put forth his basic views in the Northern 
ecumenical magazine Kristen Gemenskap (Christian 
Fellowship) in an article entitled “The Commit- 
ment of the Church in the Conflict between East and 
West.” In this article he maintains that the Christian 
Church must never become a weapon in the hands of 
the State, nor must it identify itself with specific 
political views of forms of government. 

Rev. Orla Moller feels that Christians in the East 
and the West have been far too apt to identify Chris- 
tianity with their own social pattern, whereas they 
ought to have recognized it as their duty to point out 
the lack of Christian inspiration in the political systems 
of both East and West. “The church must be ide- 
pendent of political forces and solely rest on faith in 
Christ,” Orla Moller writes. 

He continues. In this faith the church must strive 
to maintain a Christian conception of right in the 
present conflict, even though this may not coincide 
with ordinary political views. It is easier for us to 
do this in the West because we have full freedom of 
speech, but for this very reason it is incomprehensible 
that the Western churches do not to a far greater 
extent make use of all the possibilities of getting in 
touch with groups behind the Iron Curtain. Does the 
church no longer believe in the power of the Word? 
Does it believe that isolation is a stronger weapon? 
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Or in other words, can we simply write off the churches 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains feeling that they 
have failed? Can we dismiss them from our thoughts 
merely by saying that “they have deserted to the 
enemy”? In my opinion far too few church people in 
the West have asked these questions, perhaps in some 
cases because it would be unpleasant to have to answer. 
But it is not only the naive who ask them, for the 
Christian Gospel demands unfailing love and self-denial 
of us. And even then there remains the question 
whether there is any more direct way of combatting 
godlessness than by strengthening the existing churches 
in the Communist countries. 

Towards the conclusion of his article Rev. Orla 
Moller writes: 

“In our relationship to the East it cannot be right 
merely to condemn and isolate; an effort must be made 
to attain to new and more correct views by means of 
discussion. It is a matter of course that the Church 
must speak out against violations of justice in the East, 
and that in any decision it must give prominence to its 
views, but in order to be able to do so with truth and 
authority it must also oppose all tendencies to limit 
freedom in the Western democracies. It is not sufficient 
merely to oppose a system that is alien to Western 
thought and in several cases directly opposed to it; it 
is far more essential to be constructively concerned with 
interpreting the full rights and liberties of the indivi- 
dual everywhere in the East as well as in the West. 
Here is a field where the Church must do its part to- 
wards ‘creating a social conscience’; if the Church does 
not remind the West of its commitment to political, 
social, and economic reform, it has no contribution to 
offer towards the challenge of the East. 


FINLAND 
The Christian Church and the World Peace Conference 


In a leading article the Swedish Church weekly in 
Finland “Forsamlingsbladet” discusses the peace move- 
ment headed by the World Council for Peace and con- 
cludes that the church cannot support this movement, 
but must continue to work for peace on its own. 

The reason for this reconsideration of the problem 
is the big peace conference in Helsinki. This conference 
issued an appeal to all men of good-will to join the 
movement, and it was made to appear that those who 
held aloof or criticized the peace conference were op- 
ponents of peace. 

The paper goes on to say that on this background it 
is not enough to pass over the conference in silence 
or to attack its resolutions as a whole. Peace is a goal 
for which the Church is striving and praying, whereas 
from a Christian point of view war must always be 
characterized as an evil thing opposing the will of God. 
To be sure, there have been situations in which war 
must be recognized as a means of avoiding still greater 
evils, as a means of defence for liberty, truth, and 
justice. But it is a question whether we have not 
reached a point where war has become so dreadful, 
that it must be avoided even though certain human 
values should be forfeited for a time. At any rate this 
question demands serious consideration. 

Christian work for peace cannot confine itself to de- 
fending the attitude of any constellation of great powers 
to world problems, and in spite of much idealism and 
honest desire for peace in the hearts of the participants 
in the Congress for Peace, it is impossible to help feeling 
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that the Congress was far too one-sided in endorsing 
the opinion of one constellation of powers, while it was 
taken for granted that the West was opposed to peace. 
The Congress also succumbed to the temptation of re- 
commending apparently simple and attractive solutions 
to the problems of the West without considering the 
possibility of bringing them to execution, and without 
recognizing the possible justifiability of the opponent’s 
attitude. 


Courses in Liturgy and Dramatics 


The Swedish author and director of the Sigtuna Foun- 
dation, Pastor Olov Hartman, arranged for a rather 
unique course at Sigtuna in late August—offering in- 
struction in liturgy and dramatics for leaders of the 
church’s work among young people. The object of the 
course was through joint effort to determine certain 
lines for dramatic activity in the church and for dis- 
tinguishing in theory as well as in practice between the 
church drama and secular theatre. One point of de- 
parture for the discussions was Rev. Hartman’s at- 
tempts at Sigtuna to remodel the church drama on a 
liturgical basis. Speakers were Olov Hartman, the 
stage manager Tuve Nystrom, and the dramatist Tore 
Zetterholm. 


International Conference 
On Christian Drama 

United Kingdom (EPS)—Under the auspices of the Re- 
ligious Drama Society of Great Britain, an international con- 
ference on Christian drama was recently held at Oxford. It 
was attended by 50 delegates from fourteen countries, among 
others by T. S. Eliot. They discussed the possibility of a renais- 
sance of Christian drama as a contemporary means of 
evangelism. 

At the final session, at which the Bishop of Chichester was 
in the chair, it was decided to promote collaboration in the 
international sphere. A permanent “International Committee 
for Christian Drama” was established. It will function under 
the patronage of Dr. G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester. Dr. 
Bell urged the delegates to be sensitive about the quality of 
plays performed in churches. “Once it is known that the 
Church is demanding plays and takes only the best, the stand- 
ard will improve,” he added. “The drama and religion are 
not yet married but they are not so afraid of one another as 
they used to be. There is a shy process of walking out.” 


Insight on Africa 


A book entitled They Wait in Darkness by George W. Shep- 
herd, Jr. has just been published, and should be brought to 
the attention of all American readers. The young author, who 
is a Congregational minister and the Executive Director of the 
American Committee on Africa, spent a good deal of time in 
Africa developing cooperatives, and his book is a very vivid 
account of the racial tensions in Africa. It reveals how pro- 
found these tensions are, even outside of South Africa. It is 
a very challenging contribution to the dominant ethical issue 
of our day. (Published by John Day.) 


Methodists and the Race Problem 


Two Methodist churches in different parts of the country took 
widely divergent stands recently regarding the race problem. 
The all-white Methodist church of Old Mystic, Conn., made 
history by unanimously voting to invite the Rev. Simon P. 
Montgomery, a Negro, to become its pastor. Just prior to this, 
the Rev. J. B. Murray, co-author of a resolution hitting the 
use of economic pressure in the fight to preserve segregation 
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passed by the South Carolina Conference of the Methodist 
Church, was relieved of his churches. 

The Connecticut congregation chose the 33 year-old Mont- 
gomery, a Methodist minister for 12 years, after he preached 
two services at the church as guest preacher. He thus became 
the first Negro clergyman to be appointed minister of an all- 
white congregation in the Methodist Church. 

Roland Avery, chairman of the congregation’s pastoral re- 
lations committee, said the question of race was never men- 
tioned in the discussion of Mr. Montgomery for the post. “If 
a man has acquired the knowledge and learning, if he can 
do good for all of us and all our neighbors, regardless of his 
color, that’s good enough for us,” Mr. Avery said. 

In New York, Dr. J. Oscar Lee, Director of the Department 
of Racial and Cultural Relations of the National Council of 
Churches, said there have previously been a few “isolated” 
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examples of ministerial appointments across racial lines. “Our 
primary concern, however,” he commented, “is not to have 
Negro pastors serving white churches, or vice versa, but to 
have churches choose their ministers solely on the basis of 
ability and commitment to the Christian Gospel.” 

Dr. Pierce E. Cooke, district superintendent of the Orange- 
burg, S. C. district, told a local newspaper, “The people in this 
area requested Mr. Murray’s removal due to his being co- 
author of a resolution passed at the recent . . . Conference 
held in Florence.” 

The resolution, approved by the 900 delegates, put the 
Methodist Conference on record as opposed to economic pres- 
sure being applied by Citizens Councils in their fight to main- 
tain segregation. 

Mr. Murray was slated to go to Charlotte, N. C. to confer 
with Bishop Costen J. Harrell about reappointment to another 
church. He said, “I cannot make any comment at this time. 
At present, I am under a terrible emotional strain.” 

The other author of the resolution is the Rev. E. McKay 
Brabham Jr., pastor of St. John’s Methodist Church in Aiken. 

In a recent letter to the Bamberg Herald, Mr. Brabham said, 
“For none of these actions am I either ashamed or sorry. | 
stand firmly upon it (the resolution) as a further interpreta- 
tion of the relation of the Christian faith to the present social 
crisis [and against} that which would resort to those means 
which have as their ultimate implication the starvation and 
death of those who are the victims.” 


Churches Lag in Integration 


Dayton, Ohio (RNS) — Protestant churches in this 
city of 275,000 are laggin; behind industry, schools 
and other elements of the community in integrating 
Negroes and whites, according to a study made for 
the Church Federation of Greater Dayton. 

The findings, based on replies to a questionnaire 
from 120 of the city’s 200 Protestant churches, were 
presented at the first Greater Dayton Institute on 
Church and Race. 

They indicated that the churches: 

1. Are not facing the issue of integration with a 
“positive and aggressive policy and program.” Eighty- 
one churches reported they had no definite racial policy. 

2. Have not implemented, in specific situations, 
statements favoring integration adopted by their 
denominations. Only one of the 114 white churches 
replying to the questionnaire has Negro members, .. . 

3. Are maintaining a “barrier to integrated housing” 
by their “segregation pattern.” Five white churches 
have moved from the edge of the Negro housing area 
and two others are in the process of such a move. 

4. Are more willing to express “a policy of accept- 
ance” toward Negroes when they are located in areas 
having no Negro residents. 

5. Are dying in the midst of very dense popula- 
TIONS... s« 

The Institute adopted a resolution calilng upon 
delegates to implement denominational policies of social 
justice and racial integration in their local churches. 
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